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of aestheticism, "an Alastor tired of his
woods and longing for beer and skittles."
Like Italy in her Renaissance, Ireland
in the years when she was discovering her
age was alive with the stirrings of her
youth: it is not for nothing that Yeats's
Cathleen ni Houlihan is both an old
woman and a glimmering girl. Passages
like the one with which Yeats concludes
his notes on the Rhymers are frequent in
these letters: "England is old and her
poets must scrape up the crumbs of an
almost finished banquet, but Ireland has
still full tables/' It was this same con-
sciousness of Ireland's youth and Eng-
land's age that in 1899 decided George
Moore to answer his echo-augury, "Go to
Ireland." No Irish man of letters, least of
all Moore, could listen unmoved and un-
excited to sentences such as the one at the
end of Yeats's letter on The Irish Na-
tional Literary Society: "If we can but
put those tumultuous centuries into tale
or drama, the whole world will listen to us
and sit at our feet like children who hear a
new story/' In such remarks lie the seed
of Yeats and Moore's Diarmuid and Gm-